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Bertram Grew (1964) in hk clastic THE 
JiANAGING X)F ORGANIZATIONS dkcimes 
management au^'admuuitriiion as ^onymous. 
He apparently excludes the executife* from his 
grouping or ^iiana(;er and adminktrator because 
there is no' acceptable verb designating what the 
executive does. An tmderktanding of administra* 
tioii evidently vrould ^>ecify how ijdministrators 
administeir. Management theory^in the same man*, 
ner, would evidently explain how managers sqan* 
age. But the executive ]s.apparently left in his lof* 
ty position with neitlier a theory nor an acti^ty of 
. ! "execution.** : ^ . 

' If nouns are needed to dgnify the penon«in*a* 
position and the organizational function in- which 
- be or shells engaged, mbs are helpful in^ describing 
__jn6re accurately what the person-as-administrator 
does in carrying out the req>onsibiliti^ of an as- 
-signed organi^^stional function. It is Gross's con* 
.tention th«t the two b/sic elements of ^'managing'' 
and *'<Nrgani3eation" can be expressed in.a variety of 
.terms. So much so, he provides the f ollowmg list 
of words and phrases for combination as the user 
fit: " • 



It recjuires little effort to construct a nmilar 
list of words and phrases for use in the academic 
setting: ' - • 



Mana:!ing- - 
Admliustering 

Governing 

^ Guiding 
Coordinating 
Integrating 
Running 

. Directing 
Supervising 
Controlling 



.... an organization , 

. the activities of an or* ' 
^ ganization 
• . . organized human be* 
havibr < 
... an enterprise ^ 
... an undertakmg 
... a group of people 
. . • people 

. . . the activities of people 
• . . subordinates 
• . . the use of resources * 
(p. 239) 



Administering 
Managing 
Coordinating 
Directing 

Leading 
Chairing 



^ *thit jpaper was originally presented a$ an ihvited 
lecture at the University of Virginia on November 
^ 18f 1980 and has beery published previously by the 
• Center for the Study of Higher Education there." 



... a college 

. . a department « ^ 

. . « a division 
• a bureau^ center, 
^ ' institute 
^ . . . an' office 

...a committee 
•....astaff 

\ . . faculty or faculty ' 

. members 
' .*.aprograni . 
... a project 

. . • study froup or task force 
.. .research team 
"...a laboratory 
... a library 



Thus, in fm academic setting there are fewer'tefms 
to designate the activity but an abundance of com* 
parable phrases denoting the object*pf*the*actiyity. 
Even whei^a i\pui|^ is used to designate position 
such as compti^ller, there is.little expectation that 
the person in the portion .will take the word ''con- 
trolUngV with full meanmg. 
^ Disagreement is unlikely if we contend that 
The choice of participle is dependent upon the area 
designating the object-of*our-effort; Colleges, de- 
partm^nts, cedters, libraries, etc. tend to be budge* 
taiy units or tuhctional divisions Chat may not be 
located in one place. Offices, programs; projects, 
etc. tend to be things vrith specific location and 
definite function. Committees, .staffs^MacuIty 
groups, and task fdrces are groupings of people 
that' may be quite impermjuient with almost inter* 
changeableonembership. The phrases do not. easily 
' tend themselves to-a logical separation as proems- 
things^people, bul.nriany of them can be so catev 
gorized. 

The unsuitability of some combinations is 



te^^ln the likelihood that any group of faculty 
membm will resist being administered or managed . - 

and* many will not care, to be led. Jt is one thing 
to administer impersonal objects such al depart* 
ments and another to administer the faculty. It 
will pique some faculty- members for a dean^to 

^ manage a program and it may infuriate them jf the^ 
president manages the institution. 

But most campuses have offices, projects, or 
senrice* units tliat must be .majiaged or adminis* 

.tered.v If faculty paychecks are npt onschediile, 
someone is no doubt .guilty of mismanagement, 
and dismissal. will not be regarded As- an inhumane 
remedVr Physical facilities must obviously be 
maintained- and nfanagement is a matter of ensur- 
ing that they are. Equipment, supplies, 'and materi- 
als are also 'inpbiious need of proper and suitable ' 
liinnagement, le. the^ purchase,' storage, main- 
tenance, anH distributipn. 

The mort important dirtinction on most col- 
lege and univernty campuses, however, is between 
jscademic units and nonaqadenuc units* Manage- 
ment may be an acceptable term for nqnacademic 
units and the transfer of management concepts and 
tc^chniques from the business corporation to these 
units may be in order For traditional academic 
units sudilui colleges, and department^, however, 
management may be Resisted as an 'alien concept, 
and administratk>n nuy be accepted by faculty 

« members wiio otherwise regard "the administra- - 
tion'' as ^eur natural enemy. 

Distinctions Worth Considering 

The intent of this paper is to consider the dif- 
ferences between academic administration and- 
butiness management that ought to matter to the 
faculty, staff, and students of American colleges 
and universities. If intelligence was once defined 
by thie classical Greeks u \he ability to see similari- 
ties in things^that are different - and diff^nce in 
things that are sunilaf - there is a willingness to be' 
half-mtel|igent about the management or adminis- 
' tration of the nation's colleges and universities. 
There have been numerous charges over the past 15 
years that our institutions of higher education are 
mis*managed - and there has been strenuous advo- 
cacy that our colleges and universities adopt 
modem management skills and techniques that will 
ensure thehr efficiency in an era of limited re- 
sources. The federal government has supported in 
generous manner' the development of plahning, 
manage/hent, and evaluation tods for institutio|Is 
that' have bothered little about planning, manage- 
ment^ and evaluation as specialized functions of 



education. 'Tanieet societal goals and prefcltehces, 
the federal government has been ^called upon to 
fund social institutions that can serve thit purpose. 
With federal-funds has cpme a demand for account- 
.ability and nianageriid ef flckncy. - 

' The question raised in this context is whether 
there are distinctions betvieen academic adminis- 
.tration and business management that cplleges and 
universities should ^maintain and insist that others 

^maintain* An" additional ^ question concerns the 
differences between academic i^dminisbration and 
public administratk)n.' There ure obvious dif- 
ferences, between a university and a business cor- 
poration - between a college and a government 
agency. 3u^ there are continuing questions about 
the differentes^in cdministrltion and management 
that should matter to those in an i academic setting. 

John Corson (ld79) and John Millett (1976), 
among others, have raided the question without 
supplying a satisfying answer. Can the 'manage- 
ment of universities and coU^ses be improved by 

, the adbption and use of managerial techniques de- 
veloped for use in the nation's industrial and busi- 
ness corporations? Or;* is there a basic difference 
between Uie management of universitjes^and the 
manajgement of businete enterprise|;, government 
agencies, or npn-profit organizations such as 
foundations? The ease with whicb individuals have 
moved from administrative posts, in government to 
the executive offices of foundations to presidencies 
of liiiuor. universities implies that at le^st some 
individuals cKn use the career rungs of public 
^administration, business management, and edfi):a- 
tional leadership in a ladder of .remarkable con- 
struction. Executively in the nation^s largest' corpor- 
ations accept cabinet posts in the federal govern- 
ment with each change of '^administrations*!' They 
spmetimes escape the disappointments of tHbt post 
by accepting appointment to '.a '-^comparable** 
position, in a foundation or on a university campus. i 
Only occasionally i% there doubt that the skills and 
knowledge acqubttd Jn^n^ .organizational ^tting 
are transferable tp the other. In each case, tlie ap- 
pointment is seen by cynic$ as ''political." 

Yet Millett has reported that business execu- 
tives, college administratprs, and manag^^ent 
scholars agree that the fields of corporate manage- 
ment and atademic administration are so dissimilar 
to preclude any useful exchange of management 

« skills. ' ^though it is often claimed that manage- 
meht science is tl^ansferable from one organizajtion- 
al setting to another, there is little credence to be 
placed in that adage that "management is manage- 
ment** - le. an interchangeable array of techniques 
that serve all organizations equally well. \ , ^ 



Organuatioiu,^for^hich qiansgemen^ 
is believed suitable, apparently differ in: (a) pu^ 
poses, (b) modes of organization, {t) the prpcesies 
by which decisions are iiiade» (d) the means adop* 
ted by the organization to resolve internal conflict, 
(e) various relations with the environment in which 
the organization niust work, and (f ) the meahs by 
which it rteruits, selects, and 4,evelpps key person* 
nel Each of thiM differences would seemrejated 
to the adtmnktrative or manjigerial ttyle favored 
by the organizati^kind each is undoubtedly le* 
lated to. the choice ofl^adership in a time of crisis 
or re^organizfition. ^ / ' 

' * . * ^ 

Differences in Purpose 

There is little doubt that college^ and univer* 
sities differ in purpose from business corporations 
and government agencies. Althouf^ the purposes 
of institutions of higher education are said to be ^ 
mcnre ambiguous than those of the businesii cor* 
poration, there is a tendency, to attribute to both 
the corporation and the government bureau a sin^ 

^ gularity of purpose they seldom poss^* In a sim* 
plistic view, business and government have a ''unit 
of meuurement'' that hfs ah obvious appeal. Thi 
business organization has the dollar and the govern* 
merit' agency has the vote. TJie university' has the 
degr^ but nothing approaching the simplicity im* * 
plieid by efforts to make a profit and to get re* 
elecJid/ ' . 

The purpose of an organization dictates many - 

^internai^features, as well as its inputs and outputs. 
If the organization's purpose is to produce and 
distribute particular goods or services within a de* 
fmable market, it will employ personnel for thos^ . 
purposes and not for others. Organizational theory 

^' has not'{»eon highly successful, however, in specify* 
ing how the choice of organizational purpose deter* 
mines thi^ structure. and function of organizations. 
Purposes, are neitbbV. fixed nor flexible in many or* 
ganizatlonil/lbi^t purpose is an important clue to or* 
ganizational* origins;^ an important determinant of 
what tbc^ organization becomes, and tKe key to 
how it serves its clientele or constituencies. 

Differences in Internal Organization 

' The functions and activities* of organizations 
are characterized by the specialization of work, the 
division of responsibility, and the inter*reIationi^ 
that must be established to permit cooperation and 
communication. The structure of a college or uni* 
versity n^iy. not be the function of design as much 
as it reflects historical accident and personalities. 



, tKc separation of speech and drama from English 
literature on most college campuses is not a matter 
of logical analysis and ratbnal de^n but a func* 
tion of teaching interests and emphases at some 
time in the\past. The location of a department of 
instruction may be a functbn of funding possibilU 
ties instead of curricular coherence. At the time 
the department* could be established, funds were 
available in one location and liot in another, sug* 
gesting that in the past it has been easier to estab* 
lish separate departments across campus than to 
transfer within institutional budgets'.the funds by 

^ which they operated.' ' * j 

V The organization of most colleges and univer* 
^ sities is understood only by. tracing the develop* 
mentat history of the institution. ' The size, loca* 

^ tion, and specific functions of many dcDyrtments 
of instruction were determined by decision^^at 
at^'the time resolved some campus issue or per- 
mitted some acceptable degree of compromise 
among tont^nding factions. The liccidental fea- 
tpres of university orgahization are seen in theio* 
cation of courses, the of pre^requisites; andde* 
^partmental pecking*onl^ that no one designed. 

Decisions and Conflict Resolution ^ 

/Given a difference in purposes and ^resulting 
diffnence in- organizatipnal rtnicture, it follows 
that she processes adopted or developed for mak* 
ing decisions and Resolving conflict may be quite 
different\in* the American college or university. 
The purpmes of organizations are multiple, receiye 
differential/ emphases, and are subject to change. 
The accomplishment of those purposes is often 
^ blocked by obstacle, changing circumstances, and 
internal disagreement as to both their specific na» 
ture and' the means that must be adopted for their 
achievement*. As administrators or managers wjth- 
in the various organization^s of a pluralistic society 
seek to develop,' maihtain, and use thek varying 
cjegrees of authority and ^responsibility, they en* 
* gage in what Gross (1964) has cdled "tKe adminis*. 
trative struggle.'' Because they are significant par-^ 
ticip^ints in a conbplex, social institution, ther^e are 
num^ous questiohv^bout the distrubution of the 
power>8|^fluence, its origin through appointment 
or roIe*deHmtion, and its asfis in an organization 
tliat takes peat nride in its collegial lelations. 

The gist might be that while the academic ad* 
ministrator^ in the college or university makes deci* 
, sions, communicates information, plans; monitors,, 
evaluates, and masters the administrative.details of 
budfeting and fiscal accountability, personnel re* 
cruitment and selection, and the provision- of 



yarioui aervtces»\he or she doH so in a different 
mtnnef « 4f not iK^t^ diff^^t intent and results. 
In: much the same manner, tt acadeniic admmiitn-^ 
*tion has become specialized and^ to some degree, 
profemonalized^ it has not^^one so to the extent 
evident in the busin«» corporation. 

Dednon making r, often regarded as tiie es- 
sence of management - contmuA to have .a col* 
legjal dimension dut is qualitatively distinct from 
the interpmonal dilations of a management team 
in iiLdus^ w businm*^The unhrersity itself con- 
tinues to be chinicterized by intricate if not inti- 
mate *• relationships between students and faculty 
- i^olafs and^heir discipline - researchers and 
their research suggesting, to many^ observers, that 
the otgaoization of a university is far more likely 
to be concentric than hierarchisJ^ 

There are* both subtle and profound dif- 
ferences in the authority and responsibility dele- 
gated from governing boardi to institutional 
leaders. There are baditions of academic freedom 
and institutional autonomy that do not easily per- 
mit comparisons wjtE incorporation for business 
. puq)0fles*. There, remains some ^ambiance of thci 
"community of authority" once described by John 
Millett (1962) and a ^ferent kind of participa- 
.tory, cohAiltative, Collaborative decisioif making 
about matters, both trivial and profound. It is dif- 
' Hcult to imagine anything comparable to a faculty 
committjee in the business corporation - and ii is 
even more difficult to imagine a business corpora- 
tion dealing with an outside group comparable to 
alumni. - \ ' 

Environmental Relations and InternalAffairs 

The differences between academic administra- 
. tion and bunness management in their tespective 
treatments of environmental rebtions and internal 
affairs may be identified briefly. Both the univer- 
sity jind the business Corporatioahave become in- 
creasingly sensitive to public concerns and issues 
since the 1960s, and both have experienced con- 
siderable pressure froni the outside to mpdify their 
intermd mangements in matters of personnel re- 
cruitment, selection, and advancement. The com- 
mon enemies h)ay be adent^ied as the federal 
government and sini^e-interest politics. 

A commonality of .threats; however, does not 
set aside pertinent differences that should be bejiter 
understood. Despite the fact that many* federal 
regulitions now deal with the university and the 
corporation in their reipectvft roles*u employers, 
there remains great difference in the ease with 
which the two kinds of organizations can r^kpond ' 



to public demand and societal pressure. The dif* 
ferences in^ purpos#^ mode of organizaCmn, deci- 
ttoinnaking,-^and^conflict resolution ensure dif-- 
ferent kindff of relations with the publics served by , 
cdU^ges and universities and different norms^ 
values} and incentiy^ that govern many of ^their in- 
ternal affairs. ^ 

The different professional identities and al- 
legiances * of college^ faculties dictate ^ differei^t . 
modes and styles of recruitment, selection, promo- 
tion, assignment, transfer, and monetary reward, 
tenure would not seem to be a personnel decision 
fdund in t|ie business corp9ration,.but it may be a 
crucial decision for faculty members committed to 
traditional concepts of academic freedom and 
inured to oUier customs and practices ot tiie aca- 
demic life.. The productivity or {lerformance of 
faculty members is apparently related to their per* 
ceptions of a personal freedom to investigate, ex- 
ptore,. criticize, or create. The processes of inven- 
tion and , discovery are not obvious, sequential 
events requiring coo^rdination and^ direction as 
mucii as '^ey require encouragemei^ and moral 
support. It is difficult to identify a corporation in 
inrhich the professional advancement of creative, 
productive employees* is dependent upon tiie re- 
action and judgments of colleagues in other, com- 
petitive organizations. 

Should We Manage or Administer? 

. The distii^tions between management and ad- 
* ministration vary leven in industrial and lusiness 
corporations. Managers are often regarded as 
middle .management only, . while administrators 
may iTe identified as executives. When used in this 
way, the f mst term implies that the manager has re- 
sponsibility for a divitton, department, or unit and 
i$ competent to Interpret and implement company 
plans and policies, hi doing so, he isnaccountable 
for the success or failure of the unit. By contrast, 
the administrator or executive hiay be responsible 
for the larger company or corppration, its policies 
and plans. Comprel](ensive, long-range, or stra^(ic 
planning is his proper<(inction while operational^or 
tactical planning is left to the manager. 

. Just as quickly, the tWo terms will be used in 
an obverse manner: The manager will be respon- 
sible for policy, planning, and overall institutional 
effectiveness. The administrator will be respon* 
sibie for materials^ equipment, and op^atk>ns but 
not necessarily his fellow employees. In this usage, 
people are supervised or managed while materials, 
equipment, and opeirations are administered. 
More recently, the coupling of the two ternis 



in administrative mahaeemeiit ii seen more fire* 
quently/^ Thii phraae apparently means that ad- 
miniiteatbn is a- minor functJoA^of* management 
and pertains primarily, if not^ entirely, to details 
ih^t are involved in office acti^ies. Readers nuy 
quickly gathn .that an administrative manager will 
be in charge of the supply room. They will not be 
able to infer, however^ what a manigerMil adnttnis- 
tmtormightdo; . . ^ 

Whether management or administration is the 
^generic term is not as importaid; asrecogni|i6n that 
manageme^ is ft concept long agoipprd^riated by 
the business corporation; If the distinctions be* 
tween a univerdty and a bunness corporation are > 
as important u their similarities, thm is a need for , 
a (Afferent concept or^term to 4^note those dif* 
ferences. l4o one wiU argue seriQusly that universi- 
ties should not 'be administered 7Willr~irhere-«e^ 
many who are skeptical, however, that univerdties 
can be managed wdl and others who are dubious 
that universitjiei can be managed at aH* 

Meaningful distinctions between adminktra- 
tion and jmanagement are to he made, it would 
seem,, only by tracing theiif development and use as 
concQ>ts within the national corporations, universi- 
ties, apd governmental agencies* Ii is no^ surpris- 
. ing that^^e terms have known cycles of poptdari- 
ty and preference, and one man's management - 
today may . be the other man's administration - 
tomorrow. ^ 

Management by Technique 

Although occasional uows are made in the di- 
rection (tf organizational differences, most manage- 
ment theor^ have approadied the problems and 
issues of management as if general concepts, skills, 
and techniques were applicable to most organiza- 
tions, associations, and - institutions. Herbert 
Simon's ADMINISTRATIVE BEHAVIOR may be 
cited M perhaps the single, most influential booC' 
published on the subject of management It is sig- 
nif icant^tiierefor^that-in issuing a third edition in 
1976, Simon chose not to alter the original text of 
11 chapters but merely added dx chapters which 
were papers that he has published m the interim of 
two previous editions* He remains convinced that 
administration is a form of organizational behavior 
and Aat oi^anizations .are to be uiidei^ood in 
tehns of their decisiomd pro6tees. As is well 
known, Simon preranls a theory of decision-mak- 
ing which is relevant to administrative practices in 
business, government, and education* 

Hie importance of organizational characterise 
tid is underscored by Simon's contention that: 



A man does not live for months^r years 
_ in a particular positbn in ah organiz«tif)n__ 
exposed to some streams pf communica- 
tion, shieTded from othiasrwlthlJtit"the 
most profound effects upon what he 
knows, believes, attends to, hopes^ 
^i^es, emphasizes, fears, and proposes* 
(p* xvi) . ^ ' 

Yet Simon's theory of administrative b^avior is 
often seen ks one that sets human values outdde 
th» boundaries of administrathre decision in efforts 
to enapioy a criterion of efficiency* Simon's ad- 
nduistrative man evidently would maximize if he 
could. Haymg ''not the wits to maximize," he is 
content to satisfice - a concept tha^ is onp of 
Simon's seminal «contributidns to decision theory* 
Simon's views of administrative behavior utere 

, particularly influential in the concerted efforts of 
the^ 1950s to infuse new stjfeugth into the training 
and preparation of badness management* The 
PieAon Report (1959), sponsored by the Carnegie 
Corporation, identifies ''management's reqionsibili* 
ties for formulating And carrying through decisions" 
as the most .ptomising development in collegiate 
programs for business administration and devotes* 

< a key chapter of the report to defision-maldng as 
an organizing ^concept* the Gordon and Howell 
Report (1959), sponsored by the Ford Foundation 
and covering much the same ground, empHattzed 
the analytical and informational tools that wert in- 
^creasini^y available for a scientific or rational ap* 
proach tt^ managerial decision-making. Both re- 
ports were influential in Uie rie-organization of uni 
dergraduate and professional curricula ia business 
management. 

More important, perhaps, both volumes were 
higHly influential in putting across the need for ad- 
ministrative or manageri^ specialties that were 
generally -applicable* Genera} concepts and prin- 
ciples of management were to be well balanced 
wiUi general or liberal education at the under- 
graduate level, and with specidized tools and tech* 
niques at the professional level? The organizational 
complexity of the business corporation required 
specialized skills and competencies in management, 
but the.buiiness leader remained a generalist in the 
sense that as a professional, he was expected to 
synthesize the diverse concepts of management 
science, human relations, and organu^ational theory. 
Little thought or discussion was given to training 
or preparation that would be organizationally- 
specific* ' 

The rationale for buuness management that 
can be drawn from the literature of the past three 



decades is one in which the.primary concern is the 
employee. Management is not inaccurately .defined 
as 'Hhe art of getting work done throu^ others'* 
and collegiate programs for business management 
were Hot foolish in building heavily on^^the beha* 
vioral and sociid sciences. The ove'^all effort gave 
substance to the ^'managerial revolution'' thai was 

^miich in evidence - even if wrongly heralded by 

.James Burnham's (1941) book of that title. The 
middle management ranks of American industry 

^aifd business expanded rapidly during the 195(^ 
and 1960s. American occupations did indeed be- 
come '*white collar,^' an event much displayed i)y 

.& Wright Mills (1953), but Bjumham's ''managerd 
society," in which the man.ngers replaced the hour* 
geoisie as the dominant or ruling class, did not 
emerge as much as the "employee society'' later 
describifd by Peter Drucker. 

^ The human relations movement was a ''quasi- 
ideological view", of the employee as a feUow < 
human being with his priorities carefully ananged. 
Higher pay and better working conditions were im- 
portant, but so was an opportunity to contribute, 
opportunity to advance in corporate ranks, and 
assurrances that his own personal 'worth and 
human dignity would be properly appreciated. As 
an employee, he .was a striving, ambitious indivi- 
dual who was not indifferent to social approval and 
recognition. 

^ Unfortunately, the individualistic, bejiefs of 
Soml Darwinism and the Protestant Ethic gave 
^way in the same years to a sense of togetherness 
and a d?sire-tQ«helong that produced William H., 
Whyte's (1956) ORGANIZATION MAN^ Whyt^ 
-was particularly devastating about ^the scientism 
that he saw as the first denominator of a new soc^^al 
ethic. Whyte was completely unsympathetic i/^ith 
applications of social and behavioral sciences that 
were so pretentious^ as to enfiure "good group dy- 
namics," improve * communications, or worse 
still, measure personality. / ■ ^ , ^ ! ' 

More important for th« development of mana- 
gerial talents, the rationale stressed^i^he need for 
continued training and preparation for the exercise 
of managerial decision. Having graduated from one 
of the prestigious schools of business management, 
the better ftudents presumably could look forward 
to recruitment and selection as, a management 
trainee by one of the 500 corporations identified 
by FORTUNE magazine. Jokes were made in pass* 
ing that if lucky, the bright trainee might t^^in in 
training until his mid-fifties and. enjoy a brief-but* 
highly*rewarding tenure u vicfie president before re- 
tirement. The implication was severe doubt about 
the ability of collegiate schools of business to pre- 
pare individuals for ^managerial Responsibility. 



^ The recruiting and training practices ,of business* 
corporations, hcgyever, fully signaled tnat colleges 
served a valuable screening service* .Graduates p{ 
the better schools were obviously Better bets on 
which to place corporate money. 

The most significant feature of the emerguig 
theories of management, jiowever, may have been 
j^heir shifting foeus fron^ the status,* personal traits 
and charactc^tics, or being of the manager to his 
behavior, performance, or (kill in applying tech- 
niques of interpersonal,' inter-group, and organiza- 
tional scope. In thi? sclieme of Uiings, both the 
manager and the group leader became ^behavioral 
roles that^were in a state o^ becomings Personality 
might .still be a marketable it^m on occasi6n, but 
no serious theorist worried^^ about personality or 
character .as* determinants of management or 
leadership. " • 

Whatever managerial competence might be, it 
was acquired behavior. Industrial and business 
managers were to be developed by carefuUy ar- 
ranged exposures to the challenge-and-response of 
the. American enterprise system. Granted that 
*managfement trainees* were to be carefully screened, 
it then ^became necessary not, to be swayed too ^ 
greatly by the status variables on which the screen- 
ing' ^k place. The white Anglo-Saxon protestant 
mafe was obviously thel)est candidate for high 

\ managerial responsibility, but his success would de- 
pend on continued preparation and development 
under the tutelage of corporate^executives^* In the 
procelss the management, trainee was expected to 
maste^an anay of highly sophisticated manage- 
ment skills and techniques that were increasingly 
quantitative, computer-based; and organizationally- 
neutral. Whether^ called operations reseipch, 
management science, sjrstems engineering, or^Htra- 
tegic planning, <a host ofNQoncepts and techniciues 
• were to be fpastered by ,the ^ould-be corporate 
manager. ■ ^ 

It mattered little that American industry a^dT 
business were themselves ambivalent toward sui^h 
techniques. It bothered no one that a leading aii* 
thority (Steiner, 1979) could publish widely-read 
and respected books on corporate planning tech- 
niques and still conclude that "the manager is his 

* own best analytical technique." In discussing the^ 
_use of advanced quantitati^ methods of decision- 
making, the same authority ca^ reflect the ambiva- 
lence of industrial and business leaders by writing 
contiguous sections on: 

1. Don't underestimate the power of newer 
quantitative techniques. 

2. Don't overestimate the power of newer 



quantitative analytical tools, 
(pp. 253*254) * 

It is not cynical to con^ude that a str^SBrefnpha* 
sis has been placed on ^antitativefir^i^ticartech* 
niquet in the develcqpment^of carporate maoak^ 
as a jneaiis of iQpnfa^olrThere is no doubt about the^ 
impact of co^iqi^riechnology upon the conduct 
of Am^eih businMC, and there is little doubt 
ahouT its impact on the behavior of corporate 
^nagement. 1% is easy to suspect thM the ap« 
patently inordinate coneer^ of corporate manage* 
ment with^ sensitivity training, encounter groups, 
T-groups, and of^^ forms of group process in 
human relations is a countervailing i^ffort to stem* 
the tide ct rational, analytical, ^personal skills 
and techniques, in management (ofe^ Back, 1973). 

Educatk)nal Applications- 

The anhral' of managemtot science in aca* 
demic administratk>n has been mudi heralded but 
dubiously received.. Tht early 1970s were days in 
which planned change mddels were greatly extolled 
and the management sciences were visited upon* in- 
stitutions of higher education in a manner similar 
to the plague^ . bi its vidrioua guises as operatk>ns re« 
sedrch, administrative sciences, general systems 
theory, systeqis engineering, or systems-design, the 
applici^ion of systems analysis initially provided a 
. general trameworkfot the c.*«dy and development 
of planning models but later was advocated for the 
e^iency it would enf(»rce' upon mis«managed in- 
stitutions of Ui^er education^ ^ . 

Among vioee advocating modem management 
techniques Var the Committee for Economic De* 
velopment (1973). The Committee was convinced 
that .careful planning^was essential to the survival 
' of many cdleges and universitiea and recommen- 
ded tj^e adoption of modern ^teAniques foi^both - 
long^jrange and short-range plannihc;^by all institu- 
tions of bilker education. Such recommendations 
wtoe in keeping with the Committee^ eariier re** 
commenflftion to the federaTgbveifnment that pro- 
gram budgeting be implei<3ented in a concerted 
ef fQrt to^achieve rational objectives. As a tool for 
sharpening mana^ment judgment in planning and« 
decision^making, phmning-programming-budgeting- 
systems provided a means of : . 

1. defining governmental programk in terms 
\ ot 4>ecific^results or desired outcomes, 

«2« ' identifying alternative methods of achiev- 
ing those results, . . 



3. comparing costs l>etween the alternative 

•"'^methods,- 

4. developing measures, for appraisihg ef- 
fectiveness, in achieving denire'd out- 
comes, 

- 5. organizing data for continuous compari- 
sons of results with costs, 

6. .^facilitating the revision of plans and pro- 
^ grams. * ^ 

' « *^ Management By Objectives (MBO), in particu- 
lar, has inet with various succesp in hii^er educa- 
tion because of its appearance u a management 
technique that puts the burden of performance on 
the heads of buifgstary units* Heads of adininistra-. 
tive units often believe that they are asked to speci- 
fy unrealistic objectives for their division or depart- 
ment and the^ justify the following year's budget 
on' their performance during 'the preceding year. 
Because of this it is difficult to separate evaluations 
of the dep«rtn)ent's performance from the evalua- 

^ ^tion^pLtheindiiddual administrator's competence. 
Clear .distinctiom are too infrequently made be-, 
tween what the program, department, or adminii^ 
trative unit does withoits aUocations and what, the 
individual administrator does with his^er adminis- 
trative duties. Where there is strong personal iden- 
tity of an 'administrator with an administrative 
unit, there is eve:^ more reluctance to specify ob- 
jectives by which administrative competence can 
be.judged. 

A conference held in 1975 to commemorate 
20 years of '^administrative theory'' in education 
detected no unanimity among those engaged in 
educational administration. A keynote address by 
Jacob Getzels (1976) depicted, how the perspec- 
tives of scientific management and human relations 
have been disrupted by the social issues -of the 
1960s and replaccfU by an emphasis on legal and 
economic entanglementsw It was'evident'to Getzels t 
that the behavioral and social sciences were no ^ 
longer the -dominant influence in administrative^ 
thought, having been displaced by '^a spectacular 
rise of accountability" u the major thesis in * 
administration. There was .at the - time igreat - 
pressure on universities and administrators to turn 
away from '^fundamental enigmas and to deliver 
tedinical services." 

Elsewhere in the cpnference .papers, ^Andrew 
Halpin (with Andrew Hayai) attributes the demise 
ct the administrative theory fnovement to the pos- 
sibility that the idea wu oversold* The .language 



and mode of thinking of the behavioral scientiit 
wak ^'strange and confuting*' to ^e edubatjonal ad^* 
miniitfator and a sufficient dittinction was not 
^ made^ between^ the use of theory in administration 
and the search for THE ttieory* Unf ortunately.for* 
the movement, it had not njiatured sufficiently by 
Uie 1960s ito survive the' external shojcks of v that. ^ 
period. Students of administrative behavior, have ^ 
concentrated on^ internal variables and coul4 not * 
handle ''the politics of confrontatioYi " A'fourtti 
reason defined by Halpin was the lack of dep^in 
talent* /Those who initiated Ae movement ap- t 
parently could not resist th« lures of high adminis** >1 
trative ppntion themselves, and those who were 
ttoained in the early clays ojf thrmqvement became 
professors of educational administration instead of 
practitioner/scholars* " . . . 



Academic Versus Public Administration 



• , ^though aiidemic administrations sti^opgly 
influenced by public ppUcy, the political climate in' 
which it^ipust function, and « the innumerable 
government agencies with wjiich it niust deal, there 
are important *• Und sometiipes crucial - distinc- 
tions to be madejbetween administration in a cpl-# 
lege or universi^^itd administration ui an elective 
or appointive office of government* 

The 'Similarities between the two are not un- 
imprettive^ and at one-time; it.was tempting to say 
that academic administration either was becoming, 
or should 'become^ an explicitly avowed field of 
public administration. 'These were^the days in 
which the nation*s universities were increasin^y re- 
ferred 'to as national resources that should be re* 
garded as public utilities; The appointment of uni- 
versity presidents was not completely^ apolitical,* 
^and if unKversity presidents cou}d be an inter- ^ 
changeable part with foundations, corporfitions, 
and government agencies, it was hot absurd to view 
some of them as public officials whose actions and 
decisions were relevant to national thought and dis- 
•.cusiion« It is not impertinent to recall that Wood- 
row Wilson helped define 'publt^dministration as 
dt field worthy of serious study prior to becoming 
"president at Princeton and then governor of New 
Jersey* * 

^The similarities can be discussed a bit further 
before they begin to unraveL Public administra- 
tion, too, would seem to be a field that is rapidly 
developing, a field that is searching for the .right 
kind of ethos or. paradigm, and a field whose time 
. has apparenUy cornel Like i^cademic administra- 
tion, the functions and a<^vities o^ government 
hava received intense criticism in the past 20 years* 
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^he accusation is frequently made that national 
' and s^ate governments can no longer '^muddle 

* through/* If 'government is to become more re* 
sponsive to its constituencift, it must become more 
efficient* To liecome more efficient, it should 
adopt procedures and techniques that wjU make 
public poljicy more rational* Indeed, many of the 
rationaluanalytical, quantitative, impersonal tech- 
niques that have ^een recommended for academic 

, adminisjhration were recommended first for govern- 
mental agencies* Planning-prpgrainn^ing-budgeting- 
systems (P?PSK despite the fact that program bud- * 
geling apparently originated in the federal govern- ' 
ment, *can hi traced m their journey from the Ford 
Company to the De^artment*of Defense to the uni- 
versity campus* Management-By-Objectives (MBO) 
supposedly followed a route from Litton Industries 
to the Bureau of the Budget to the academic dean- 
ship* And zero-based-budgeting (ZBB) was much 
^ publicized in* its jtinerary from Texas Instruments 
to state capitols and tf(e1Vhit;e House* In each case 
there was the explicfit assumkion that adminbtra- 
tive problems in government/ and education could * 
be resolved bV the uaqsj^of techniques found ef- 

^ f ective in the business corporation* 

^ As Gross (1954) - and others - has^pointed. 
out,' similarity is "a far cry" from identity, and 
there is a J^ed to understand the differences in ad- 
ministration 'that are evident in the different types 
bf organizations*' There are similarities ^hetyfeen 
public administration and business management . 
that m^y be seen in the basic concRspts and prin* 
ciples, their generalization at various levels of or- 
.ganizational complexity, and the values- Jto which 
the language of administration gives expression* 
But the language of public administration is not 
identical with that of business management or aca- 
demic administration,, and the expressed values of 
the three must surely diffe^* 

The development of administrative thouf^t in 
public affairs' has been influenced by many^oss- 
cunents with business management* Both^ields 

* may claim .Frederick- Taylor, Henri Fayol, Max 
Weber, Luther Gulick, and Lyndall Urwick as "pio- 
neers" in their efforts to analyze' and plan work, to 
d(|U with the push for erficiency, to introduce 4:a* 
tiomility into the organizaCi6n of ||ieir work, and . 
to deal with such issues as the delegation of 4iutho^- 
itjr and responsibility. Both fields have surely been 
influenced by the grolip of pioneers that Gross 
identified as launching "new beginnings" - Mary 
FoUett, Elton Mayo, mita Roethlisberger, Chester 
Barnard, and Herbert Simon* , 

There are reasons to believe, however, that 
academic administration has developed in a stream 

.. 10- ' . • 



apart from the major currents*of public adinmistra* 
tion and buii^M management* Althoui^ public . 
education at^tne elementary and ^ secondary levels 
has been cognizant of the need fbr professionally 
prepared administrators, there are serious questions 
about the explicit, recognition of such a need in . 
highet education* Appointment to administrative^ 
re^onsibility on* a coUe^^ or university campus 
stiU appears as a decision in which the professional 
preparation, of the individual did not weigh heavily* 
Faculty often expressed an antipathy to notions 
that atademic admmistrators can cr shoujld be'pro* 
fessiohally prepared, and it is not uncommon to 
8^ . a great emphasis placed on an* adipinistrative 
candidate's academic credentials that Wiil give him 
or her credence with the faculty* Top institutional 
leadership Jn colleges and universities continues to 

t'be drawn from an incredible diversity oi academic 
backgrounds* The presidents pr chalxceUfojs of the 
nation's majoi: ' univiAsities display iu> ^^specific 
.pattern of preparation* Slight Hints can be given of 
an, academic career ladder leading from department 
«head through a deanship to a vice presidency He^ 
fore assuming top administrative responsibility^Jiut 

* Just as often thatvpattern will be yiolafed h}^w ap* 
pointment from without the institution oi;; by an 

f internal appointment that has many characteristics 
of ''anointment*" * Neither the "out*and-ou t politi* 
cal appo&tee'' nor the "protege*appointe|^ satis* * 
fies the lip service given cbnsultation WiOi the 
faculty and diplomatic relations with the public* 
The continuance of such practices, however, is one 
of the stronger forces behind affurmative action, 
the drive for participatory decision*making, and 
the demand of rational, analytical impersonal ap- 
proaches* ^ 

Yet there are reasons to believe that the "po« 
litical appointment" in higher education has a dif- 

^ferent quality from that in public affairs* It is sel* ^ 
dom so blatant as some appointments in federal or 
state government, and it^usually is ''lationalized" 
in terms of the advantages that ^o\ild accrue to 
^ the college or university* Nor does the protege^sys* 
tem wbrk^in exactly the same mlpner in academe* 
Proteges must establish a certailki reputation as ' 
^'brilliant and obviously rising" i(id if they earn a 
reputation for hatchet work, thl^y usually do so 
with the full understanding that their tenure does . 
not survive that of their benefac&r* * | 

There is a definite difference, then, hi the. 
"elective-and«appointive proc^" that prevails in 
educational institutions* Candidates for high of* 
fices are seldom elected by tl\e"i;asting of votes in 
an openly*run election* , T$ey^e seldom ap* 
pointed with the "advise-and^cons^nt" features of 



some federal and state offices* An occasional 
governing board may reject an administrative ap« 
pointment within the institution, but the event 
must be regarded as a rarity. 

In discussing thd differences between public 
administration and academic administration, it is 
well to mention that public administration is un« 
dergoiiig its own process of professionalization* 
Programs for the doctorate in i)ublic -administra* 
tion are increasingly evident, and various programs 
for « the certification x>f "public managers" haye 
been developed in an effort to formalize the train- 
ing and preplratibn that public administmtors re* 
ceive. In each of these efforts there is insistence ' 
that public administriltioh is neltBer administrative 
science nor^ political science* There is a willingness 
* to thraw htavily * from * organizational theory, 
management ^science, and the behavioral sciences, 
but public adminiitriition would view tHe public 
organization 6r govemm^t agency as bothxequk* 
ing and deserving a styl^ or motif of administration 
that is its own* 

Administration and Governance • 

If an intelligent theory of acadeniic adminis*^ 
tration is^ to be developed for use and application 
in the 1980s, there must be Explicit recognition of 
the duality lhat permeates the university as an 
educational institution* There must be a better 
understanding of administration' and governance as 
(differentiated « functions of the institution that 
serve ^its purposes and rea8ons«for*being in a com- 
plementary manner* The understanding of these 
two functions must.be Conceptual and logical, as 
well as operational* And that understanding must 
be more widely appreciated by administrators, 
faculty, and students than it presently is* ' 

The distinctions between administration and 
governance tell a great deal about the inappro- 
priateness of management as a unifying or Integra* 
tive concept in higher education* Preferences for 
the two concepts should not be semantical but 
should be based on a willingness to begin with 
working definitions* In the beginning, distinctions 
between the two terms-may-be-heuristic- in the 
sense of permitting us to begin* Jn the later stages 
of thought and discussion, however, the distinc- 
tions ought to be more compelling in their' accept 
tanceanduse. % ^ 

Administration Ishould be an'acceptable con- 
cept if it is understood to mean the interpretation 
and application of institutional policy* Adminis- 
trative leadership is surely needed in the develop- 
ment or formulatioia of institutional policy, but 
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the need* for adnfinktratiive leadership does not 
negate the concept of administration as decisioni^ 
and actions ^directly and immediately' concerned 
with the eskecution of policy. The^* day-to«day 
operations of the inrtitutibn require coordination ^ 
and direction. Decisieftt must be made at^e thne ' 
and in the place where policy should specify that 
those decisions should be made. They must Be! 
. made, by individuals who are specifically charged 
with the administrative responsibility forgoing so. 
If the decisiohi are faulty^, Uie administrator is 
liable in eithet an ethical, poral, or legal sense. If 
the decisions ar!eJ)riUiant, t6e administrator .is en- 
titlM to recognition. ^ 
Grovernance ii a f ar mor^ subtle concept and 
whil^s^U faults may quickly bc^ evident; its bril- 
liance ]!{ o/ten difQcult to detect.^ The locatbn of 
governance and its occasion are- djfficult.to specify. 
Boards of tr^iste^es are rightly charged with respon- ^ 
^ nihility for certain aQ>ecU of governance, but 
boards of trustee, cannot dedgn and develop a cur- 
riculum. They teach no classes and they grade no 
final exams. The faculties of colleges and universi- 
ties are reQ)onsible for certain govern^n?e func- 
tions in higher education. There is almost univmal ' 
concession tljint faculties, should be ^^free to Fearn. 
and free to teach/' Neither state nor society 
should dictate research ot scholarly interests and 
what faculty teach students is a mattpi* firmly be-^« 
lieved to be best dncid^ by faculty membi^rs.' 

^ Deoisions of curac:dum,'' course content^ 
course requirements )^nd teacl^ing method are de- 
cisions of academic governance. To make these ^ 
decisions, tne'faculties\of colleges and universities" 
must have* a g6ve>*nance structure' to do^T^ore 
important, faculty n^d a deariy^'Arfi^ted pro- 
cett by which^they reachjiecisions of curriculum 
and instruction. That^-'^cess should be as open 
and explicit^as-any governance process can be. It 
should^^evoid of all mystique and it should be 
free^ of the suppotitidfns that so frequently domi- 
nate faculty committees and faculty representation 
in administri^tive and governance mktters. The 
faculty is not a legislative branch of government, 
f r^ to enact policy for administrative execution , 
and equally free to remove administrators for 
failure to do 'so. Presidents and deans do not serve- 
at the pleasure of the faculty in most institutions , 
of higher education and could not poavibly do so. 
Neither is the faculty organized labor whosefsole 
governance res{>oiisibility is the negotiation of next 
year's contract. 'Neither t legislature/executive 
model nor a labor/management model is an intelli- 
gentinterpretation of academic governance. < , 
Academic governance begins, both above in 



governmg boards and bejow in fa^ultj^and student 
gr6d|»r^ It will be loosely, defined. ho w4v6r it is 
defined><It will notT)'e a neatly* ordered s^uence 
with.a beginningKi middle, and an end ** apolt'^ill , 
often lack ratidhiu, analytic descriptions tha{ efose- 
. ly fit other organizations an^d associations. ^It k\ 
academic governance that may deserve the lal^el of * 
''organized anarchy" (Cohen & March, 1974) bat 
even there, tiii label is unfair. ^ Academic gover- 
nance shourd not be so easily dismissed but it does' 
nol always meet legal, economic, technical, and 
managerial concepts of ratk)nality. -Academic 
govetnance has a logic of its own that is not corn- 
el pletely obscure. The achievementt of American in- 
stitutions of higher education suggest that aca- 
demic governance i^ entitled to a logic of its own. 
Many critics and observers wduld^hope, nonethe: 
leiis, that the inner or unique logic of academic 
^ governance could^ be bette* explicated and thaC it 
would be more consistently applied. Public in- 
*-terest should insist'that it is. « 

The essence of academic governance can be 
identified, without great distortion, as /'delibera- 
tive process.'' One mark of a university must sure- 
ly be its capacity for^ debate. If a university has 
the intellectual competence itshouM be noted for, 
and if its faculties have the knowledge, expertise, 
and intelligence for which th^jr^ostensiblsrhive 
been appointed, there jhould be involvement in ^ 
;and commitment^o^-^ a delibeiative process by 
which knowleldge can be derived and conveyed to 
others: A curriculum shoMld'not be a combination 
courses decided upon in 1912, 1946, or 1968; 
it should be one of the outcomes of continuing dfi- 
liberation among faculty, ^students, and other insti- 
tutional participants who can contribute 'signifi- 
cantly to the process. CXther outcomes j/f that pro- 
cess should be meaningful course requirements,' 
dedicated teaching, systematic and fair evaluations 
of student learning, and a critical appraisal of {iro- 
graihs df study. The process should include a con- 
cern for academic standards that^are relevant in a 
pluralistic society, *{}rofessionaI standards that are 
meaningful in institutions that are surely diverse, 
and policies that enable constructive change in pro- 
grams and services to students and othe^dieni^es- 



of the institution. 



The difficulties of getting faculty to dis- 
tinguish between administration and governance 
are* compounded at the level of governing or co- 
ordinating boards. Frequently lacking is an ade- 
quate concept of policy ger se and an appreciation 
of the governance processes taking place within the 
institutions themselves. Procedures for program 
approval and reyiew often suggest that .colleges and 



universities are incapable of self-determination or 
autonomy land must be protected from themselves* 
In recent years on many occasions, such an as* 
sumption l>y politicjd leaders and public officials 
has been correct. These who g^asp so eagerly the 
notion of accountability are eqtjiaily quick to view, 
the local college or the>state univ^ersity as organized 
anarchy* C 

A crucial need m American higher education 
must surely be a re-examination bf the governance 
responsibilities of faculties at the institutional level ^ 
and of governing or coordinaHng boards at the * 
state ievek Both groups 1^uld articulate with 
fliier precision Jheir conceptudization of policy - ^ 
and v^ould re-establish their rightful^ claims to 
policy as an organizing, implementing principle. Jt 
is not unfair tp.say tEalt academic administration is 
^far more mjiture in 198&thaii academic governance 
is.- Many/^institutions of higher education may be 
better administefed than they deserve to be ^ven 
the nince^li) status and function of governance 
s^uctur^ and the apparently widespread confu* 
sions about governance process. Too m^ny faculty 
committees meet and haggle on the basis of their 
suppbsiticn^ concerning their specific chargeinmd.^ 
th^ particular responsibilities. Too many govern* 
ing1bt>ards are caught up in administrivia, fretting 
about^ state purchasing requirements, the accep* 
tance of gifts that will be .used for tax writeK)ff3, ^ 
travel regulations, student complaints when 
the dean of students is not the right sex, race, age, 
or ethnic group* ' 

The interlacing of administration and gover- 
nance is the major challenge facing institutional 
leadership. SurvivaT for many in^itutions in the 
1980s may well depend upon the success of their 
leaders in finding outside funds. It is more likely, 
however, that survival will depend upon the insti- 
tution's success in developing academic programs 
and services that meet the needs and expectations 
of a changing student population. Faculty who do 
not accept their governance responsibilities with 
full appreciation of the need to improve instruct 
tion, revise traditional programs, develop new pro- 
. grams and services, and re-affirm relevant academic 
standards wjll contribute directly to their continu*^ >. 
ing loss of professional status. Governing boards 
that do not re^define their responsibilities^for insti- 
-tutional policy and leadership will contribute to 
the decay of institutions they have beeti Appointed 
to preserve and enhance . ^ 

In an ideal world where institution's of higher^ 
.education re-establish their intellectual and cultural 
leadership, it is not impossible to envision internal 



governance structures that are rightly concerned 
with academic programs and services aind external 
-governing boards that develop policy and en- 
^^utage institutional leadership. It would then be 
permissable to imagine academic administration 
that is professional in the finest sense of that wor^ 
and fully capable of administrative leadership. We 
could then infer that the dominant interest and 
concern of American colleges ^nd universities were 
nonsurvival but education. 
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